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()iss prophecy, voiced in June, that federal child 


labor legislation would be a reality before Con- 
gress adjourned, took too little cognizance of 
the uncertainty of events in the political arena. 

Two measures affecting child labor, the Wheeler- 
Johnson and Wage and Hour bills, were passed by the 
Senate but not acted upon by the House. This is not en- 
tirely a loss as they were in a form far from acceptable 
to those experienced in child labor law administration. 


The Wheeler-Johnson Bill 


The Wheeler-Johnson child labor bill was rushed 
through the Senate in a surprise move on August 109, 
this action apparently being brought about by those 
who were demanding the passage of a separate child 
labor bill in order to detract support from the general 
Wage and Hour bill and by others who feared that the 
Wage and Hour bill would not pass at this session and 
wanted to see child labor legis- 


and provisions similar to the Wheeler-Johnson bill 
substituted. 

The House Committee on:Labor restored the child 
labor provisions thrown out by the Senate, but the bill 
did not reach a vote in the House. 


The Vandenberg Amendment 


The Vandenberg Child Labor Amendment was re- 
ported out unanimously by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee but was not acted upon. This Amendment 
differs from the Amendment now before the states in 
that it omits the word “regulate,” substitutes the phrase 
“employment for hire” for “labor,” and reduces the age 
minimum to 16 years. It requires ratification by state 
conventions rather than legislatures, and ratification 
must be within 7 years. 

The National Child Labor Committee is confident 
that the pending Amendment will be ratified by 1939 

and believes that it would be 





lation enacted. As passed it 
was stronger than the original 
bill, but the prison-made goods 
feature was retained and the 
section based on the principle 
of the first Federal Child 
Labor Law was deleted. 


The Wage and Hour Bill 


The child labor provisions 
of the Wage and Hour bill as 
reported out by the Senate 
Committee were a great im- 
provement over the original 
provisions and, except for cer- 
tain unnecessary exemptions, 
had the approval of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, 
National League of Women 
Voters and others who had 
been following closely the 
multitudinous moves and 
countermoves on federal legis- 
lation. When the bill came 
before the Senate, however, 








foolhardy to give up the 28 
ratifications already secured 
and start anew. If, however, a 
new Amendment seems likely 
to be pushed through, it be- 
lieves the wording of the Van- 
denberg proposal should be 
modified to cover groups of 
child workers who could not 
be reached under the present 
phraseology and to include 
minors 16 to 18 years engaged 
in hazardous occupations. It 
further believes that any con- 
stitutional amendment on 
child labor should be intro- 
duced and acted upon as a 
non-partisan measure. 


Present Status 


When Congress reconvenes, 
these bills will all have the 
same status as at adjournment. 
Whether child labor legisla- 


tion will be considered on the 








these satisfactory child labor 
provisions were thrown out 


Courtesy, Philadelphia Inquirer-—Public Ledger 


STILL WAITING 





basis of these bills or whether 
(Continued on page 3) 
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STATE LEGISLATION — 1937 


LTHOUGH final ratification was not achieved, a 

by-product of this year’s campaign for the Child 
Labor Amendment was the improvement of child labor 
laws in a number of states. 

Outstanding are the North and South Carolina stat- 
utes establishing 16 years as the minimum age for work 
during school hours, or in factories at any time. This 
raises to ten the number of states prohibiting such em- 
ployment. Passage of the North Carolina law was 
followed by a vigorous campaign by the State Labor 
Department to secure its strict observance. 

The North Carolina law also provides an 8-hour day 
and 4o-hour week for children under 16 with combined 
hours of work and school not to exceed eight a day, 
and a g-hour day and 48-hour week for minors 16 to 
18 years. South Carolina failed to place any limitations 
on hours of work for children under 16, or for minors 
16 to 18 years. North Carolina restricts the employ- 
ment of minors 16 to 18 years in hazardous occupations, 
another point not covered in the South Carolina law. 
The South Carolina law likewise failed to provide any 
system of employment certificates without which en- 
forcement is well nigh impossible. 

On the other hand South Carolina amended its school 
attendance law to require attendance up to 16 years 
(with pretty sweeping exemptions). North Carolina de- 
feated a similar bill, thus being in the anomalous posi- 
tion of having forbidden employment during school 
hours under 16 years, but requiring school attendance 
only to 14 years. 

Indicative of a new trend in educational legislation 
is a law passed in Pennsylvania which requires that by 
1940 all young people between the ages of 16 and 18 
who are not high school graduates and are not em- 
ployed shall attend school, transportation being pro- 
vided when necessary. 

Also to be noted are the excellent homework laws 
adopted by Illinois, Pennsylvania and Texas, and 
strengthening of the Connecticut law of 1935. While 
the Texas statute allows children of 15 years to engage 
in industrial homework, the Illinois and Pennsylvania 
laws prohibit such work for all those under 16. Interest- 


ing additional provisions are the clause in the Pennsy]l- 
vania law permitting the outlawing of homework 
deemed injurious to general labor standards in the 
industry involved, and the stringent provisions incor- 
porated in all three laws for maintaining sanitary 


_ standards. 


Changes in the street trades laws of Wisconsin and 
North Carolina offer an interesting contrast in their 
provisions fixing the employment status of the news- 
boy. The North Carolina law establishes the parent or 
guardian of the child as the employer, thus exempting 
the publisher or dealer from liability in case of accident 
or damage. The Wisconsin law, on the other hand, 
definitely establishes the status of the newsboy as an 
employee of the publisher or dealer. The Wisconsin 
law raises the age for employment from 12 to 13, while 
the North Carolina law allows boys of 12 years to en- 
gage in street trades at specified hours. 

Several states made equally important but less spec- 
tacular improvements in regulations limiting hours and 
night work, strengthening legislation with regard to 
dangerous occupations, tightening up work permit pro- 
visions, etc. Florida amended its Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Law to provide double compensation for an 
employee who at the time of injury was employed in 


‘violation of the child labor law. 


The adoption of minimum wage laws by several ad- 
ditional states will also tend to decrease child employ- 
ment for, with wages regulated, employers will no 
longer find child labor profitable. 

Welcome as these improvements are, the list of de- 
feated bills tellls, as usual, a depressing story. Bills 
establishing 16 years as the minimum age for employ- 
ment during school hours were defeated in 8 states— 
Georgia, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nevada, 
New Jersey, Tennessee and Texas. Many of these had 
extensive provisions limiting hours and regulating 
night work for minors under 18 and prohibiting work 
in hazardous occupations. A proposal in Florida to for- 
bid the use of boys under 16 and girls under 18 in filling 
state contracts also went down to defeat. 

Industrial homework measures were killed in Dela- 
ware, New Hampshire, New Jersey and West Virginia. 
Attempts to extend hour and night work limitations 
for minors were defeated in Florida, New Hampshire 
and Pennsylvania, while bills substantially extending 
the lists of hazardous occupations prohibited to minors 
were killed in Massachusetts and Texas. 


Thus, although we are a little further along on the 
child labor road, the net result of this year’s efforts at 
state legislation can leave no doubt that state action is 
a painfully slow method and the only way to eliminate 
child labor once and for all is through federal action. 





A summary of staté legislation in 1937, both laws 
enacted and bills defeated, will be sent on request. 
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CONTRADICTION AT CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Ep. Note: David Clark, editor of the Text1Le BuLLetin, which a year or so ago gave him credit 
for having “personally conducted the successful campaigns against the two Federal Child Labor - 
Laws and the proposed Federal Child Labor Amendment’, seems to have had a change of heart 
on September 2. Unfortunately, with cooler weather, he reverted to type on September 9. 


MILL BOYS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
(Editorial in Textile Bulletin September 2) 

It has been the custom, for many years, for the boys 
of the cotton mill villages, to leave school and enter the 
mill just as soon as they passed the compulsory school 
attendance limit. 

In times past the boys and their parents realized that 
the earlier they entered the mill and began the upward 
advance, the earlier they would reach positions as over- 
seers or superintendents ... 


The only thing which held them back was the mini- - 


mum age for employment, which was usually 14, and 
somewhat loosely enforced compulsory education laws. 
... Things, however, have changed, and the mill boys 
and their parents and friends should and must realize 
the new conditions ... 

The boy who now leaves school before completing 
the high school has definitely prejudiced his entire 
future. If he goes into the mill and places his foot upon 
the bottom round as did his father and uncles, in years 
past, he will, as he advances, find his way to the top 
made difficult by the fact that the industry now desires 
overseers, and superintendents, and dyers, who have 
been trained in textile schools... 

... those cotton mill superintendents and overseers 
who are interested in the young men of their villages 
will render a service by contacting those boys who con- 
template dropping out of school and urging them to 
remain until they complete their high school work .. . 


WORK OR JAIL 
(Editorial in Textile Bulletin September 9) 


A recent newspaper dispatch reads: 


Raleigh, N. C.—North Carolina jails confined 724 
children less than 16 years of age the first six months 
of this year, the State Board of Charities and Public 
Welfare states in their report. 

While the uplifters close their eyes to the facts... 
no one can truthfully deny that juvenile delinquency 
has gone hand in hand with child labor laws. . . 

Cotton mills never desired or benefited from the em- 
ployment of children under 16 years of age and we urged 
the enactment of a 16-year minimum for employment 
in industries only as a gesture towards meeting a mis- 
taken public sentiment but from the standpoint of the 
child itself, there never was any legitimate reason why 
the minimum age for employment should not have 
remained at, 14 years. 

Debating with Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor, 
before a Congressional Committee, some years ago, 
David Clark received a call down by the chairman 
when he declared “Miss Abbott does not care whether 
the children go to jail or go to hell, just so long as 
they do not work.” 

Judging by the Raleigh dispatch David Clark was 
right and the laws enacted under the demand of Miss 
Abbott and her associates are sending a host of chil- 
dren both to jail and to hell... 





THE KKK — AND CHILD LABOR 


in recently raised KKK issue brings to mind the 
Amendment fight in Texas this spring, and 
prompts us to quote from a letter sent to members of the 
Legislature by J. S. Cullinan of Houston: 


I am unalterably opposed to the adoption of the above 
Amendment for the following reasons: 

... (3) that while such an Amendment to our Constitution 
has been advocated from time to time over a long period, its 
most recent inspiration was originated in the early part of the 
last decade by the revived Ku Klux Klan under the direction 
and guidance of D. C. Stephenson of Indianapolis, former 
Grand Dragon of the Indiana Branch of the Ku Klux Klan, 
now serving a life sentence for the murder of his secretary, 
Madge Oberholtzer, in April 1925; with two apparent objec- 
tives, namely—the profit motive in anticipation of controlling 
the sale of all public school books, which it was estimated would 
produce millions of dollars of profit yearly; and next—on the 
same theory as the Communists adopted later of (through our 
educational system) securing control of adolescent youth for 
the purpose of training them to their organization’s end . . . 


Mr. Cullinan, according to Who’s Who, is a member 


of the National Advisory Council of the American 
Liberty League and President of the American Repub- 
lics Corporation of Delaware, a holding corporation 
owning stock in many‘oil producing and manufactur- 
ing companies. There is no record of his being interested 
in research. 


THE NATIONAL ARENA 
(Continued from page 1) 


a fresh start is made, vigorous effort will be needed to 
see that sound administrative provisions are incorpo- 
rated. The goal is legislation that will make possible the 
prevention of child employment contrary to law, rather 
than legislation which relies upon prosecution after 
children are illegally at work. 

In answer to numerous requests for information on 
the relative merits of pending federal child labor mea- 
sures, the Child Labor Committee has prepared a Study 
Outline on Pending Federal Child Labor Legislation 
which will be sent on request. 
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FROM OUR READERS 


Editor, American Child: 


In the June issue listing action on the Child Labor Amend- 
ment you state “Georgia—Killed in Committee.” For goodness 
sake, don’t make it any worse than it is in Georgia. What 
happened here was briefly this: 

. . . Two weeks before the session closed, but when we still 
had ample time to get the measure acted on in both the House 
and the Senate, the Resolution was introduced, read immedi- 
ately and that same day it came out of Committee without a 
single opposing vote. The next day it was read the second time 
and was ready for action. 


A few days later, the Governor gave out a statement saying 
that on the following Monday morning he would go before 
the House and ask for ratification. This statement was given 
{front page space in our Atlanta papers and over the week end 
the naval stores industry brought such pressure to bear on the 
Governor that, on Monday morning, he changed his mind, and 
refused to go before the House. This was, of course, common 
gossip on the Floor and, as a result, the Resolution did not 
come up for a vote... 

HELEN Doucias Mankin 
Member, Georgia Legislature 


Editor, American Child: 


Are the little newsboys supposed to be benefited by the child 
labor laws? I hope so. 


Delivering early morning papers is not only labor, but it 
robs growing boys of their sleep. They have to get out of bed 
every morning about two hours ahead of the grownups. No 
let up. 

They are not hired in a factory, but they ought not to be 
allowed to deliver papers for people’s breakfast tables. Selling 
papers on the street after school is enough. People seem to for- 
get that growing boys need more sleep than grown men. 


Go to bed early? Yes, but when are they going to study their 
lessons? Twist it around any way you want to, but it’s all 
wrong for growing boys to deliver papers on the nation’s door- 
steps while strong men sleep. 

And this is not hearsay with me. I have been in the house 
with some of these boys and I’ve watched what it did to them. 


It has taken some bright, quick, intelligent boys and made them 
so dummy headed that they’d nod in school and get repri- 
manded by the teacher. 

Can’t you people do something about it? 


EvizaBetH H. Hart 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Editor, American Child: ; 

It is a matter of concern to us and to our members that a 
cartoon which you used in The American Child, borrowed ap- 
parently from Judge, conveys the impression that child labor is 
an evil in the knitting industry. 

No doubt the cartoonist did not intend any factual documen- 
tation of the point of his cartoon when he printed the words 
“knitting mills” over the entrance of the factory building. 
Nevertheless, the obvious implication is unfortunate because 
there is no child labor now employed in the knitted outerwear 
industry. 

This evil has never been prevalent in our industry. But, like 
all other codes under the N.R.A., child labor was officially pro- 
scribed. The manufacturers, for the most part, are still living 
up to their code conditions . . . 


Sipney S. Korzenik, Secretary 
National Knitted Outerwear Ass'n 


Editor, American Child: 


Please do not send me any more literature. In the American 
Child of June you printed an article from the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Journal-Post,* entitled “Hymn of Gratitude.” Let me 
quote as follows: “Let every tongue rejoice! The Missouri 
House has defied the clubwomen of the state, the late Calvin 
Coolidge, Herbert Hoover, Alf M. Landon and other com- 


munists.” 


It is quite evident that you agree with the, writer in his 
branding three as fine men as ever lived, communists. | am 
surprised that you would print such an article... 


A Member of the National Child Labor Committee 
Springfield, Mass. 


*Ep. Note: This paper strongly supported the Amendment and 
was ridiculing the argument, used in the Missouri campaign, 
that the measure was “Commuaistic.” 





Once More 


Fig. 


at the Door 









New York City 


I enclose $ ....... 
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Courtesy, N. Y. World Telegram 


Congress adjourned without enacting child labor legislation. 


The fight must be renewed when Congress reconvenes. 


HELP US GET A GOOD FEDERAL LAW. 


NATIONAL CuiLp Lasor CoMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue 





